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The fall 
of David 


Replica of Michelangelo's classic work irreplaceable 


by Danny Kucharsky 


landmark of the 
Georges P. Vanier 
Library was destroyed 


early Friday when vandals 
armed with a fire hose toppled 
Concordia’s replica of the 
statue of David. 

The destruction of the rep- 
lica of the Michelangelo work 
was discovered at around 7 
a.m. Friday by cleaners. Police 
believe vandals broke into the 
basement window of the 
library between 4:15 and 7 
a.m., grabbed a fire hose and 
lassoed the statue and pulled it 
down. 

Shelving in the Current Peri- 
Odicals section was toppled and 
collapsed in a domino-like pro- 
gression, and several tables and 
chairs were damaged. 

The loss of David is both 
“unexpected and unex- 
plained,” says Irene Sendek, 
head of the Vanier Library. 
“We feel very sad that he’s had 
such a violent end.” 

After the fall of David, 
plaster dust, which is extremely 
damaging to library materials, 
‘Gust seemed to have settled 
everywhere,” Sendek says. 
Books and periodicals had to 
be dusted prior to use and the 
library remained closed all day 
Friday. 

Even before its destructive 
end, David had a stormy “‘life” 
in Montreal. 

The replica of David was 
made in Italy for a New York 
City department store promo- 
tion, along with copies of the 


statues of Moses, Romulus and 
Remus. 

The statues were bought by 
Simpson’s at a cost of over 
$10,000 and moved to the Fair- 
view Shopping Centre. Then 
the complaints came flooding 
in. 

Mothers said the nude statue 
was obscene, morally bad and 
just not the type of thing to be 
exposed to at a shopping cen- 
tre. 

Although the department 
store was also urged by many 
people to keep David, it eventu- 
ally bowed to the controversy 
and donated the statue to 
Loyola, while Moses went to a 
church. 

However, before coming to 
its final home, David played a 
one-night stand serving as dec- 
oration for a Montreal Muse- 
um of Fine Arts ball. 

Sendek remembers that 
when David arrived in the 
library, he was rolled in on a 
trolley and raised using pulleys. 
Students cheered when the 
statue was put on its pedestal. 

Over the years, David was a 
victim of ongoing pranks — 
partly because the statue was 
used by fraternities as part of 
their initiation rites. 

Students wearing ski masks 
would burst into the library and 
adorn David with diapers, 
hats, banana peels, condoms 
and fig leaves, among other 
things. 

In the late 1960s, students 

See DAVID page 2 
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Sexual 
harassment: 
Poll results 


by H. Taylor Buckner 


February and March by 

the Sociology Survey 
Research Methods class, just 
over 10% of undergraduate 
women, and just under 3% of 
undergraduate men reported 
that they had been sexually 
harassed at Concordia. Two 
thirds of those harassed (of 
both sexes) stated that they had 
been harassed by a fellow stu- 
dent, and one third said that 
their harasser was a faculty 
member. 

The survey, which ques- 


I n a survey carried out in 


tioned 552 undergraduates in 
24 classes selected to represent 
the four faculties, Loyola and 
Sir George and day and evening 
students, is considered to be 
accurate within plus or minus 
5% 19 times out of 20. 

The question asked was: 
“Have you been subjected to 
sexual harassment at Con- 
cordia?” The response catego- 
ries given were: “‘Yes, and it 
bothered me’”’; “‘Yes, but it did 
not bother me”; ‘Not sure”; 
and “No.” The actual break- 
down of responses was: 





Yes, and it bothered me 


Yes, but it did not bother me 


Not sure 
No 
Number Responding 





Male Female 
1.4% 6.5% 
1.0% 2.0% 
3% 2.0% 
97.3% 89.4% 
(293) (246) 
See SURVEY page 10 
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LETTERS 
TO-THSE 
EDITO® 


A poem on the 
smashing of David 


To the Editor: 
[For those who say that they 
must have been drunk who 
smashed the replica of Miche- 
langelo’s David in Concordia’s 
Vanier Library. ] 
We always knew he was lath and plaster, 
Feigning alabaster. 
But does being lathered and plastered 
Xplain acting a la bastard? 
Gerald Auchinachie 
English Dept. 


Why we 
support the 
Capital Campaign 
Our Contributions to the Capital Campaign Mean 


top quality libraries on both campuses; 


increased accessibility through more 
scholarships, as well as better teaching and 
research facilities; 


that as the University gains greater 
recognition, the value of a Concordia degree 
will be enhanced on the job market; 


being part of a winning team of students, 
faculty and staff that will attract increased 
support from government, corporations and 
funding agencies. 


That's why we are 
donating $1 per credit 
to the Campaign 
for Concordia 


How about you? 


*The $1 per credit campaign contribution appears on all student contracts at the time of 
registration. “Opting-out” is valid for one year only; forms will be available at registration 


This Advertisement is Sponsored by CUSA and The Student Committee 
For The Capital Campaign, Peter J. Viney, Chairman 













Cleaning up the mess. The vandals also toppled book shelves. 


DAVID 


continued from page I 


painted the statue green as a St. 
Patrick’s Day prank. David 
was immediately referred to as 
the Jolly Green Giant. 

The statue had to be repaint- 
ed, with the student’s associa- 
tion paying for the cleanup, 
Sendek says. 

“We all got very used to 
him,” she says of David. “He 
was a topic of conversation. He 
certainly added some character 
to the library.” 

Some former students 
would even return with their 
children to show the statue to 
them. 

Sendek says the statue also 
served a useful purpose. “He 
was a reference point for us,” 
she says. Students would be 
told where to find books in 
relation to where David stood. 

In the last few years, library 
staffers had been receiving 
complaints from students who 
said the statue was dirty. “He 
just appeared to be not very 
clean recently,’ Sendek says. 

Concordia’s replica of 
David was actually larger than 
the original, which stands in 
Florence, Italy. Concordia’s 
David stood 17 feet, 6 inches 
without a base. The original 
stands at 14 feet, 3 inches witha 
base. 

Several library staffers 
worked Saturday putting 
things back to normal. Sendek 
says there was no real damage 
done to books and periodical: 
although some had to be taped. 
Damaged tables and chair 
were removed and will be 
repaired. 

Sendek said some puzzled 
students, not knowing what 
happened to David, have asked 
why the University removed the 
statue. Atlas stands have bee 
placed where David once 
stood. 


As part of the Vanier 
Library extension project, 
plans had been underway to 
move David from the Current 
Periodicals section of the 
library into a sky-lit foyer 
which will connect the library 
with the Campus Centre. How- 
ever, Concordia’s David was 
not insured and there are no 
plans to replace it, University 
officials say. Montreal Urban 
Police are investigating the 
incident. 

The marble statue of the 
biblical King David as a youth 
remains one of Michelangelo’s 
most famous works. The origi- 
nal was commissioned to him 
by the Republic of Florence in 
1502 and was completed in 
1504. 

The huge statue was sup- 
posed to be the symbol of the 
freedom of the city, since 
David, armed with only a sling, 
felled the giant Goliath, a sym- 
bol of tyranny. 


Erratum 


Last week’s front-page sto- 
ries on the student segment of 
Concordia’s $25 million Capi- 
tal Campaign erroneously cred- 
ited a recent $500 Campaign 
donation to one of the five- 
members of the Inter-Fraterni- 
ty Council. In fact, the money 
was raised jointly by all five 
IFC members: Zeta Tau Omega 
Sorority, Alpha Chi Sorority, 
Theta Sigma Fraternity, Omi- 
cron Fraternity, and Tau Kappa 
Epsilon Fraternity. 

The IFC donation marks the 
second time the umbrella orga- 
nization has contributed to the 
Campaign. All five IFC mem- 
bers have also made individual 
donations on various occasions 
since the five-year fund drive 
began in March, 1983. 

The Thursday Report regrets 
any embarrassment that may 
have been caused by last week’s 
report. 





After its completion, the 
original remained outside in 
the Piazza della Signoria until 
1873, when it was decided to 
move it indoors to protect it 
from the elements. The statue, 
carved in a single, huge marble 
block, is now a tourist attrac- 
tion in its Academy of Fine 
Arts home. 

After the original was com- 
pleted, a prominent Florentine 
told Michelangelo that the nose 
of David was too big and 
ordered the artist to make it 
smaller. An angry Michelange- 
lo climbed to David’s face and 
pretended to work on the statue 
by causing some marble pow- 
der to fall. 

The artist then descended, 
and was congratulated by his 
critic, who declared the statue 
was now perfect. 


mi elatele-lijiare 


On the rise. 
Why? 


Speakers: 
Al Reganstrief 
Maria Peluso 


April 2, 1987 
19:00 - 20:00 
School of Community 
and Public Affairs 
2149 Mackay 
(Below Sherbrooke St. West) 


Al Reganstrief, 
arelelavet-lileam Olic-104 (ela 
Sir Mortimer B. Davis 

Jewish General Hospital 

Medical Research 

Foundation 


Maria Peluso, 
Regional Director 
Or-Tar-lelt-lamerelelaleli me) 
Christians and Jews 
and Professor of 
Political Science at 
Concordia University 
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Raising Concordia’s profile 


The Rector’s outside appointments increase public awareness of Concordia 


by Minko Sotiron 


ecently, Rector Patrick 
R Kenniff was named 

chair of a 13-member 
committee that will advise the 
city of Montreal on downtown 
planning. The committee, 
which includes representatives 
of business, labor, urban plan- 
ning and architecture, will 
advise the city on general plan- 
ning for the future develop- 
ment of the downtown area, 
and will not be concerned with 
decisions regarding specific 
building projects, Rector Ken- 
niff pointed out. 

This position is one of sev- 
eral major outside appoint- 
ments held by the Rector. These 
appointments may seem a bit 
diverse at first glance, since 
they involve a range of educa- 
tional, business and cultural 
institutions, but they serve a 
common purpose — raising the 
public profile of Concordia 
University. 

For example, Kenniff is also 
involved with the following 
organizations: 
© President of the World Uni- 
versity Service of Canada 
(WUSC); 
© Secretary-Treasurer, CRE- 
PUQ (Conference des recteurs 
et les principaux des universités 
du Québec); 
¢ Member of the Board of 
Directors, Chambre de Com- 
merce de Montréal, and chair 
of its committee on business/ 
university cooperation; 
¢ Member of the Board of 
Directors, Les Grands ballets 
canadiens. 

Participating in these orga- 
nizations gives the University a 


greater presence and exposure 
in the community, Kenniff said 
in an interview with The Thurs- 
day Report.““Part of my man- 
date when I was appointed 
Rector was to give this Univer- 
sity a higher profile in Mont- 
real and Canada, and that has 
been my basic consideration 


‘when accepting outside com- 


mitments.” 

The Rector’s decision to par- 
ticipate on these boards and 
committees was quite deliber- 
ate. (In fact, by necessity, Ken- 
niff declines numerous invita- 
tions to serve on various groups 
and bodies.) In each case, his 
participation was based on 
these bodies providing the 
University greater access to dif- 
ferent segments of the overall 
community and building on 
Concordia’s special strengths 
and position in society. 

For example, serving as 
chair of the city’s downtown 
planning committee makes 
eminent sense since Concordia 
is a major part of the down- 
town area and does have a 
particularly relevant urban role 
to play, given its Transportation 
Studies Centre, the Centre for 
Building Studies, and the 
Urban Studies program. 

Moreover, the Rector him- 
self is a natural choice for the 
position given his past experi- 
ence as Deputy-Minister for 
Municipal Affairs and as a 
professor teaching courses on 
municipal affairs and urban 
planning law at Laval Univer- 
sity. 

’ An increased international 
exposure for Concordia and a 


THE DEPARTMENT OF HISTORY 
Concordia University 


PROBLEMS IN THE WRITING 
OF CULTURAL HISTORY 


a seminar by 


MARIA TIPPETT 


John P. Robarts Professor of Canadian Studies 
York University 


WEDNESDAY APRIL 1, 4:00 P.M. 
ROOM 205-18, NORRIS BUILDING 





greater sensitivity to the prob- 
lems of recruiting international 
students are among the results 
of Kenniff’s third year as presi- 
dent of WUSC. “Openness to 
the international community is 
certainly a fundamental part of 
the University’s mission,” he 
points out. 

Kenniff’s second year on the 
Board of the Chambre de Com- 
merce allows him to keep Uni- 
versity concerns alive in the 
minds of the many business- 
men he meets. As a specific 
example, Kenniff points to the 
Board of the Chambre de Com- 
merce’s statement advocating 
increased funding for the Uni- 
versity, something “which Pre- 
mier Bourassa clearly noticed.” 

His chairing of the Cham- 
bre’s committee on business/ 
university cooperation allows 
him the opportunity to encour- 
age various special projects 
which permit the University 
and business communities to 
work in close collaboration. 
The committee, Kenniff said, is 
a good example of how the 
needs of the University and 
those of Montreal and the 
business community can be 
constructively meshed. 

The Rector’s position as Sec- 
retary-General of CREPUQ 
helps bind together the various 
strands of his outside involve- 
ment. For example, he has been 
encouraging the informal con- 
vening of the heads of Mont- 
real’s institutions of higher 
learning in order to cooperate 
on matters of common interest. 
The result has been a joint 
statement urging the Prime 
Minister to establish the Cana- 
dian Space Agency in Mon- 
treal. This too is part of an 
overall strategy to promote 
Montreal as a high-tech, inter- 
national research centre. 

“Of necessity, Concordia 
and the other universities, with 
their immense research resourc- 
es, play a central role in provid- 
ing essential expertise for such 
projects,” Kenniff stressed. 

Finally, Kenniff’s involve- 
ment with Les grands ballets 
canadiens is only fitting since 
Concordia has-one of Canada’s 
finest faculties of fine arts and 
given the Rector’s personal 
interest in the arts. Involve- 
ment with the ballet company 
allows Concordia to open a 
“new dimension involving one 
of the city’s great cultural insti- 
tutions?’ he said. “It gives us an 
opportunity to promote the 
University in circles otherwise 
not generally available.” 


ATA GLANGE 


age one of the Hong Kong’s South China Morning 

Post (March 12) announced Concordia’s precedent- 

setting exchange agreement with China’s Nanjing 
Institute... Journalism and School of Community and 
Public Affaris graduate Andrew Mcintosh won honorable 
mention from the Centre for Investigative Journalism for 
the best investigative report for his five-part series in The 
Globe & Mail outlining the politics and cost in the picking of 
a new federal prison site in Prime Minister Brian Mulroney’s 
riding of Manicouagan... Arnold Keller, a part-time 
professor in Educational Technology has just published a 
book, When Machines Teach, by Harper and Row. His wife 
Polly also published a book, An Occasional Cow, by Farrar, 
Strauss, and Giroux... 

The Faculty of Commerce and Administration 
announces the following appointments: Finance prof. 
Abdul Rahman has been named to be Associate Dean, 
Academic and Student Affairs (Loyola Campus) beginning 
June 1, and Marketing prof. Jerry Rosenblatt has been 
named Director of the Concordia Centre for Management 
Studies beginning May 1... 

Names in the news: The Globe and Mail (March 5) 
reports that Geology prof. John-Paul Sassano, a member of 
the National Research Council’s (NRC) ruling board, took 
issue with a recent report, supported by Science and 
Technology minister Frank Oberle, which said that if NRC 
councillors could not support government policy then they 
should resign. .. The Gazette printed, then The Toronto Star 
and many other papers reprinted a story which warns 
against applying adult dietary measures to fat children. 
Rather than using adult weight-loss techniques which might 
injure a growing child, Psychology prof: Donna White 
advises parents to substitute fresh fruits and vegetables for 
high calorie snacks, and also to encourage physical activities 
such as swimming and skating... The Canadian Science 
News reports that Canada’s university students have a 
higher belief in ESP, UFOs and other “paranormal” 
phenomena than does the general population. These 
findings are the result of studies, conducted by Psychology 
prof. Tom Gray, which note that 50% of the population 
admits to believing in the paranormal while 85% of the 
student population does. Gray teaches a Psychology course 
which encourages students the basic principles of evidence 
collection to explain rationally psychic phenomena. After 
taking his course, the proportion of students believing in the 
paranormal drops to 50%, Gray says... 


THE DEPARTMENT OF HISTORY 
Concordia University 


IDENTITY AND CHARACTER: 
CANADA AND THE UNITED 
STATES 


by 


ALLAN SMITH 


University of British Columbia 
Department of History 


WEDNESDAY APRIL 1, 10:15 A.M. 
ROOM 408, NORRIS BUILDING 
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Stonehenge in Quebec? 


Biologist Leduc finds evidence of prehistoric sundials 


by John Morrissy 


re there carefully craft- 
ed stone structures in 
‘4X Quebec similar to that 


most mysterious of man-made 
structures, Stonehenge? The 
answer is yes, according to 
Biology professor Gérard 
Leduc, who says he has found 
evidence of sundials in four 
different locations in the 
Laurentians and Eastern Town- 
ships. 

Leduc based his findings on 
the fact that many stone struc- 
tures in prehistoric Europe 
(England, Scotland, France 
and Ireland) are oriented on the 
positions of important solar 
events such as solstices and 
equinoxes. 

“After several years of field 
research in the Eastern Town- 
ships and the Laurentians 
north of Montreal we can now 
confirm the presence of several 
sites with stone alignment sys- 
tems oriented on predictable 
important solar events.” 

The stone complexes, com- 
prising a centre stone and oth- 
ers radiating towards the east 
and west, may have been used 
as calendars whereby farmers 
could, for example, have 
known when to plant and har- 
vest crops. 


Advanced civilization 


The stones’ exact alignment 
points to human design, Leduc 
believes. He further thinks that 
since there is no indication of 
the use of sundials in colonial 
times or earlier by Indians, 
these artifacts may indicate the 
existence here of prehistoric 
civilizations advanced enough 
to understand astronomy. 

Scientists acknowledge that 
heliolithic (helios — sun; lithic 
— rock) civilizations existed in 
Europe, Mexico and Egypt, 
but Leduc says experts here 
don’t recognize that such civili- 
zations may have existed in 
Canada and the United States, 
despite his findings in Canada 
and others’ in New Hampshire 
and Vermont. 

“This is the first discovery of 
sundials in Quebec, but arche- 
ologists won’t even listen,” he 
lamented in a recent interview. 
“The difficult thing is to get 
others to believe that there was 
such knowledge (of astrono- 
my) thousands of years ago, 
when it’s an area of knowledge 
that people today don’t under- 
stand. How many people do 
you know who know what an 
equinox or solstice is?” 

During the past four, years, 






Charles Bélanger, AV 


Leduc says he has found several 
sundials on an eight-acre plot 
of land he owns in the Eastern 
Townships near Mansonville, 
and on three sites in the 
Laurentians — at Val Morin, 
St-Donat and Lac Kempt. 


Stones in the ground? 


Experts have passed them 
off as mere stones in the 
ground, and argue that if you 
are looking for a stone on a 
particular alignment, you will 
eventually find one if you walk 
far enough in that particular 
direction, Leduc says. Certain- 
ly, any resemblance with Stone- 
henge is functional, not physi- 
cal. While Stonehenge is a 
massive arrangement of huge 
slabs of rock resting high in the 
air on equally huge rock 
columns — its construction 


Gérard Leduc 


immensely difficult, its pur- 
pose immensely complex — 
Leduc’s sundials do, in photo- 
graphs, look a lot more like 
“stones in the ground.” 

But like Stonehenge, whose 
rock slabs are exactly aligned 
on solar (and even lunar) 
events. Leduc says the stone 
structures he has found are also 
aligned on solar events, and 
could have been used as sun- 
dials by having men stand on 
Outer stones to make their 
location obvious to an observer 
on the centre stone. 


Phenomena unexplained 


Aside from sundials, he has 
also come across unexplained 
stone walls, stone mounds 
(cairns) and earthen mounds, 
grass circles, petro-glyfes, and 
stone complexes he calls tri- 
lithons. 

While Leduc is reluctant to 
speculate on who left these 
artifacts behind, he points out 
that there are similarities 


. between his findings and those 


in Western Europe, suggesting 
the presence of European visi- 
tors before the time of Colum- 
bus. But he cautions that more 
study is needed before this 
question can be answered. 
“The important thing is the 
recognition of these artifacts. 
Let’s look at them for what 


they*are and not what they are - 


supposed to be.” 

And what are they? In brief: 
e Sundials — If you were to 
stand on the same spot in a 
field every morning, day after 
day, month after month, you 
would notice that the sun does 
not rise or set in the same place 
every day, but in a measured 
sequence according to the sea- 
son. The passage of the sun 
repeats itself continually, more 
regularly than clockwork, with 
the sun never travelling more 
than 23.5 degrees north or 
south of the equator. It always 
arrives on schedule at the same 
exact points on the horizon that 
mark solar events. Leduc 
checked his sundials against 
the rising of the sun and found 
that they too match the dates of 
solar events. 
e Cairns These stone 
mounds are approximately six 
feet long by four feet wide by 
three feet high. Leduc says he 
has found calcium deposits at 
the bottom of them, possibly 
left by bones, indicating that 
cairns may have been burial 
mounds. Local residents he has 
questioned have no explana- 
tion for them, or for earthen 
mounds in the Townships. But 
they do bear a strong resem- 
blance, Leduc says, to stone 
and earthen mounds in Europe 
which were used as burial sites. 
e Petro-Glyfes — These are 
stones with symbolic markings 
etched into their surface. He 
has photographed one stone in 
Vale Perkins, a hamlet near 
Mansonville, called “Indian 
Rock” by locals, which is cov- 
ered in straight lines of varying 
length, X’s, and triangular 
shapes. While it has been rec- 
ognized by Le Ministére des 
Affairs Culturelles de Québec 
as being of human origin, 
archeologists dismiss the mark- 
ings as random carvings or 
glacial striations. Leduc says 
they may not be so easily 
explained, especially in light of 
their resemblance to an antique 
script called Ogam that was 
used by Celts in England circa 
600 B.C. 
e Grass Circles Photo- 
graphs from Leduc’s science 


oe 


“Indian Rock,” a petro-glyfe near 











. 


Mansonville with possible 


symbolic markings etched into its surface. While archeologists say 
these are merely random carvings, associate Biology professor 
Gérard Leduc says the symbols resemble an antique script used by 


Celts in England circa 600 B.C. 


exhibit presentation show yel- 
lowish rings in green grassy 
fields, caused by vegetation 
that differs with the surround- 
ing vegetation. These could 
have been formed thousands of 
years ago when a round hole 
was dug for use as a ditch. As 
the ditch gradually filled up, 
the ground eventually became 
level again, but the physical 
and chemical condition of the 
soil would have been altered by 
the process, and would have 
caused a change in vegetation. 
Another explanation of these 
circles is that they were the sites 
of Indian funeral pyres, leaving 
deposits of phosphorous and 
calcium, which would have 
altered the soil. Grass circles do 
occur naturally, Leduc says, 
but he doubts this is the case 
here, since these are perfect 
circles in the middle of stone 
circles containing a stone in the 
centre. 

© Unexplained Stone Walls — 
Leduc has found stone walls 
two- to three-feet high that- 
begin and end with no apparent 
purpose. Farmers’ fields are 
often flanked by stone walls 


built by those who cleared the 
land for agriculture. But Leduc 
says these walls are nowhere 
near roads or farmers’ fields, 
and that locals have no idea 
where they came from. One, in 
fact, is across a swamp from a 
nearby field. “Why would any- 
one cross a swamp to build a 
wall?” Leduc asks. 

e Tri-Lithons — Leduc uses 
this term to describe stone 
complexes at several sundial 
sites. In each of these com-~ 
plexes, three closely-grouped 
rocks are located near on on the 
equinox positions of the sun- 
dial. 

Undaunted by the fact that 
experts may see his ideas as too 
far out of line with established 
theories, Leduc will continue 
his research. He plans to verify 
with geologists whether the 
markings on petro-glyfes and 
sundial stones were cut into the 
rocks’ surface or the result of 
natural cleavage. He also 
intends to do aerial photogra- 
phy of the sites and to check 
land archives for a history of 
land use in and around the sites 
of the artifacts. 





1987 
Nominations for 
Convocation Medals 
& Awards 


May 1st is the deadline to nominate graduating 
students for the Concordia medal and the 
Malone medal and to nominate any member of 
the University community for the First Graduat- 
ing Class Award. Nomination forms and lists for 
the criteria applicable to each prize are available 
from the Dean of Students offices (SGW: 2130 
Mackay; Loyola: AD-135) and Registrar’s Serv- 
ices outlets (SGW: N-107; Loyola: AD-211). 
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CONCORDIA 
UNIVERSITY 


AUDITORS’ 
REPORT 








The Members of the Corporation, 
Concordia University. 


We have examined the balance sheet of Concordia 
University as at May 31, 1986 and the statements of 
revenue and expense, changes in funds balances and 
Capital Fund source and application of funds for the 
year then ended. Our examination was made in 
accordance with generally accepted auditing 
standards, and accordingly included such tests and 
other procedures as we considered necessary in the 
circumstances. 


In our opinion, these financial statements present 
fairly the financial position of the University as at 
May 31, 1986 and the results of its operations, the 
changes in the funds balances and the source and 
application of the Capital Fund for the year then 
ended in accordance with generally accepted 
accounting principles as set out in Note 1 to the 
financial statements applied on a basis consistent with 
that of the preceding year. 


Charette, Fortier, Hawey 
Touche Ross 


Chartered Accountants 


Montreal, Quebec, 
September 22, 1986. 
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Statement of Revenue and Expense 


Balance Sheet as at May 31, 1986 for the Year Ended May 31, 1986 


























1986 1985 1986 1985 
(as restated) (as restated) 
ASSETS REVENUE 
Operating Fund Unrestricted 
Accounts receivable (Note 3) .............005- $ 1,615,140 $ 2,021,754 University 
Due from Province of Quebec (Note 4).......... 755,000 289,000 Students’ tuition fees ........... 00.02 eee $ §©6©10,014,611 $ 10,070,584 
Inventories (Note 5) 2.0.2.2... cece eee teens 1,014,850 797,228 Province of Quebec operating grants......... 88,094,660 81,931,590 
Deferred charges and prepaid expenses (Note 6). . . 1,924,601 1,230,606 Miscellaneous fees and other income ........ 2,732,064 2,494,141 
Due from Capital Fund ..................0005 _ 3,202,561 100,841,335 94,496,315 
Accumulated operating deficit ................ 26,020,420 16,916,503 
$ 31,330,011 $ 24,457,652 Continuing educations... = ics Sstenasitecues 1,559,850 1,739,857 
Studentiservices..< . anteater itiee oii sy ew abe 2,681,517 2,720,087 
Capital Fund Ancillary services 
Depositsam trust: 2. srae o.oo te sousin Se ecco $ 736,908 $5,881,503 GOKSCONES scot oa aaa msts Sass wT 4,619,620 4,135,525 
Due from Operating Fund................00. 606,698 — Residences and food services ..........+.00- 657,182 564,068 
Due from Province of Quebec (Note 4).......... 9,157,337 362,086 Printing and reproduction services .......... 1,357,523 1,369,691 
Capital portion of subsidies granted to the Parking at citecsseee Soke asi eons s CoE a 97,724 95,109 
University by the : 6,732,049 6,164,393 
Province of Quebec (Note 8) a ee ey 45,855,645 41,880,214 111,814,751 105,120,652 
Fixed assets (Note 7) ......... 0c eee eee eeee 112,068,400 106,917,111 
$ 168,424,988 $ 155,040,9 14 Restricted 
Scholarships and fellowships................5 595,892 613,441 
— Funds ang Assisted research grants... .......-eeee eee ees 10,556,566 — 9,945,754 
arketable securities, at cost (market value 
$1,257,594; 1985 — $298,128).............. $ 1,226,486 $ 311,011 11,152,458 10,559,195 
Accounts receivable (Note 3) ..........-2.0005 3,125,254 2,779,561 
Due from Operating Fund.......6....0s0see0 18,954,725 ie a el eg ee ee 
$ 23,306,465 $ 16,541,138 EXPENSE 
Unrestricted 
LIABILITIES University . 
Operating Fund Academic aicacoa ae Spe ee et TOR $ 64,785,817 $ 62,721,961 
Bank indebtedness: 82.0.2 oa. 0s adieetee s bce woes $ 902,253 $ 633,886 Deiltary o.oo cAI ea at se 7,085,047 6,913,501 
Accounts payable and accrued liabilities ........ 7,948,562 6,826,735 Artdio-visualiz cats se. bs Sia ns we 1,326,582 1,330,386 
Unearned revenue.........sesccevcsceesctes 2,917,773 3,546,465 Gomputer- centre s2255 cto as gs eee 4,645,255 4,446,722 
Due to Restricted Funds ............... 00000 18,954,725 13,450,566 77,842,701 75,412,570 
Due to Capital Fund ............+2+-ee neers = ON BI ee Adminiventtion: =..< 2-3 sees nes us eens 11,381,361 11,358,785 
$ 31,330,011 $ 24,457,652 Operational services... .......00eee eee eees 18,356,968 17,604,193 
Interest expense (net).............000 ee eee 2,551,179 1,191,493 
Capital Fund 110,132,209 105,567,041 
Batik LOANS: <ocss cies See oA ee Re rs $ 13,698,000 $ 13,650,600 
Accounts payable and accrued liabilities ........ 114,018 284,159 Continuing education. ...........000eeeee ees 1,536,925 1,669,297 
Due to Operating Fund.........--... tented s = 3,202,561 uaibenk senviens 2, - 5s eink ooo tos. a Ses 2,795,643 2,673,157 
Long-term debt (Note 8) ...............22000- 45,855,645 41,880,214 
@apitabequity=sasa.ccceenicsas tec + stteaacs eects 108,757,325 96,023,380 Ancillary services 
$ 168,424,988  $ 155,040,914 Bookstores=sas- ce See ity ccs ce eee 4,465,911 3,997,792 
Residences and food services ............-4- 506,155 495,763 
Restricted Funds Printing and reproduction services .......... 1,406,539 1,365,884 
Accounts payable and accrued liabilities ........ $ 1,192,511 $ 152,890 Parkities.cccc cot v eey ais meee. Ge «aera ee 75,286 103,460 
Fellowships, scholarships and other funds. ....... 12,681,827 8,557,250 6,453,891 5,962,899 
Unexpended research grants...............0-. 5,980,103 5,212,438 
Accotints held ‘in trustz.. cs. 3.0 n ee eae 3,452,024 2,618,560 Lanes sian: 
$ 23,306,465 $ 16,541,138 Restricted 
Scholarships and fellowships ............... 595,892 613,441 
Asssisted:reseancht: 5. sacs one oo 6 0 10,556,566 9,945,754 
11,152,458 10,559,195 
Total eicperioe 132,071,126 126,431,589 
Excess of expense over revenue for the year ...... (9,103,917) (10,751,742) 





$ 122,967,209 


$ 115,679,847 
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Statement of Changes in Funds Balances 
for the Year Ended May 31, 1986 


1986 1985 
(as restated) 











OPERATING FUND 
Balance of accumulated operating deficit at June 1 
as previously reported.............-e0e eee $ ©6©17,205,503 §$ 6,164,761 
Adjustment to prior year (Note 2).....6........ (289,000) — 
ING TOStAtCG spree ha oe he hae 0 Be ee 16,916,503 6,164,761 
Excess of expense over revenue for the year ...... 9,103,917 10,751,742 
Balance of accumulated operating deficit at 
Way Sb Steere oes or Es Sos ae TE te $ 26,020,420 $ 16,916,503 
CAPITAL FUND 
Balance of capital equity at June 1 ............. $ 96,023,380 $ 91,015,604 
Fixed assets written off (Note 7) ............5. (3,183,170) (2,201,519) 
Library collections financed by the Operating 
Bund ssa. a ee a as 1,819,724 1,719,002 
Capital expenditure grants 
From the Province of Quebec. ............4. 12,397,196 3,958,000 
From research projects ...........0ee eee eee 1,700,195 1,532,293 
Interest portion of subsidies granted to the : 
University by the Province of Quebec........ 4,671,805 3,443,388 
113,429,130 99,466,768 
Deduct interest expense ............00 00s eee 4,671,805 3,443,388 
Balance of capital equity at May 31............. $ 108,757,325 $ 96,023,380 
RESTRICTED FUNDS 
Accounts 
held 
in trust, 
fellowships, 
scholarships Unexpended 
and research 
other funds grants 1986 1985 
Balance at Junel..... $ 11,175,810 $ 5,212,438 $ 16,388,248 $ 13,339,600 
Increase 
Donations........ 4,388,084 — 4,388,084 2,868,697 
GRntisccaccean 307,179 10,877,247 11,184,426 9,658,022 
Investment income. 1,368,400 = 1,368,400 1,174,363 
Transfers from other 
finds ceca aces 40,000 486,984 526,984 693,324 








6,103,663 11,364,231 17,467,894 14,394,406 


Decrease 

Scholarships, 

fellowships and 

bursaries pee 

awarded ....... 595,892 — 595,892 613,441 
Student assistance. . 8,574 = 8,574 11,143 
Research 

expenditures. ... _ 10,556,566 10,556,566 9,945,754 
Transfers to other 

fUNGS sacs es 82,529 40,000 122,529 58,000 
Other expenditures . 458,627 _— 458,627 717,420 





1,145,622 10,596,566 11,742,188 11,345,758 


Balance at May 31 .... $16,133,851 $ 5,980,103 $22,113,954 $16,388,248 


Statement of Capital Fund Source 
and Application of Funds 


for the year ended May 31, 1986 


1986 1985 
Source of funds 
Province of Quebec 

















Capital expenditure grant ...............4 $ 12,397,196 $ 3,958,000 
Long-term debt maturities paid by 
the Province of Quebec. ..............0. 5,024,569 5,023,357 
Interest expense paid by the Province of 
OuebeGiess. a2 i> Salata et 4,671,805 3,443,388 
22,093,570 12,424,745 
Library collections financed by the Operating 
BuniGieg ket eas RR EPs ES 1,819,724 1,719,002 
Equipment purchased with grants received for 
PESCANC US oo vee srs RR 1,700,195 1,532,293 
Issue of long-term debt ...............000000- 9,000,000 15,000,000 
34,613,489 30,676,040 
Application of funds 
Long-term debt service 
Gapital'portion; net): -s.qceers sis as kv ams o* 5,024,569 5,023,357 
Initerest-portiOn: ca essinet enc ws oe Or ws 4,671,805 3,443,388 
9,696,374 8,466,745 
Additions to fixed assets ...........0.00000 eee 8,334,459 8,606,886 
Increase in capital portion of subsidies 
granted to the University by the Province of 
Quebec due to the issue of long-term debt... .. 9,000,000 15,000,000 
27,030,833 32,073,631 
Net increase (decrease) in funds............. $ 7,582,656 ($ 1,397,591) 
Represented by 
(Decrease) increase in deposits in trust........ ($ 5,144,595) §$ 4,220,781 
Increase (decrease) in due from Province of 
Oucbecs<, ..ss Sawa ees 8,795,251 (4,979,108) 
(Increase) decrease in bank loans............ (47,400) 749,400 
Decrease in accounts payable and accrued 
liahilities-.=. sass ket sas oe as 170,141 389,952 
Decrease (increase) in due to Operating Fund . . 3,809,259 (1,778,616) 
Net increase (decrease) in funds............. $ 7,582,656 ($ 1,397,591) 


Notes to Financial Statements 
May 31, 1986 


. Summary of significant accounting policies 


The University follows the accounting policies and practices recommended by the 
Administrative and Financial Affairs Committee of the Conference of Rectors and 
Principals of Quebec Universities. 


Fund accounting 

To ensure observance of limitations and restrictions placed on the use of the resources 
available to the University, the accounts are maintained in accordance with the principles 
of “fund accounting” by which resources for various purposes are classified into funds in 
accordance with activities or objectives specified. 

Restricted gifts, grants, appropriations, endowments, and other restricted resources are 
accounted for separately in the appropriate restricted funds. Such funds may only be 
utilized in accordance with the purposes established by the source of such funds and are in 
that respect in contrast with operating and capital funds over which the Board of 
Governors retains full control to use in achieving any of its institutional purposes. 


Accrual basis 
Transactions are generally recorded on the accrual basis. 
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1. Summary of significant accounting policies (cont’d) 


Revenue and expense 

Tuition fees are recorded as revenue in the financial-year in which the course sessions are 
held. 

Operating grants are accounted for as revenue in the financial year to which they apply. 
Revisions thereto are accounted for when they are definitely established. 

Other fees and income, mainly computer centre revenue, are recorded as they are earned. 
Academic and other operating expenditures, including library acquisitions, are generally 
recorded as they are incurred. No provision is made for accumulated holiday and sickness 
benefits. 


Inventory valuation 

Inventories of bookstore and other materials are valued at the lower of cost and net 
realizable value, cost being determined by the retail cost method. Provision is made for 
slow-moving and obsolete inventories. 


Deferred charges and prepaid expenses 
Deferred charges and prepaid expenses are generally charged to operations in the 
subsequent year. 


Capital expenditure grants and subsidies 

Capital expenditure grants are accounted for upon Order-in-Council of the Province of 
Quebec. These grants are funded in due course by the issue of long-term debt to be 
subsidized from funds voted annually by the legislature of the Province of Quebec for this 
purpose. 

Capital expenditure grants are recorded in the University equity account. The capital 
portion of subsidies is recognized upon issue of the long-term debt and it is reduced by the 
capital portion of the annual debt service subsidy. 


Fixed assets 

Fixed assets are valued as follows: 

Land is valued at cost; 

Buildings are initially valued at cost and are revalued every 50 years; 

Building alterations and improvements are capitalized and written off after one year; 

Furniture and equipment is valued at cost and is written off after 15 years; 

The full cost of library acquisitions is charged against revenue of the Operating Fund in the 
year of purchase and an amount equal to the full cost is added to the value of fixed assets 
shown in the Capital Fund and credited to capital equity; 

Improvements to leased premises are capitalized and written off to operations over the 
terms of the related leases; 

Depreciation, other than the above reductions, is not recorded in the accounts; 

Interest is capitalized on real estate yet to be funded by government subsidies. The interest 
cost is imputed based on the rate of interest in effect on the University’s outstanding 
bank loans. 


Pensions 

The University has a partly contributory, trusteed and funded pension plan. The current 
service cost portion is charged to operations as incurred. The last actuarial valuation of the 
fund, at January 1, 1986, showed a net funding excess. 


. Adjustment to prior year 














1986 1985 
Operating Fund 
Additional grant received from 
Province of Quebec to cover increases 
in rented premises Costs .............00000- $ 289,000 $ = 
. Accounts receivable 
Operating Fund 1986 1985 
Tuition and education fees, less allowance for 
COUBEMLACCOURES crass «slo's Reds e Wins hs ne RE $ 550,983 $ 1,005,439 
Services, advances and other ............0-04- 1,064,157 1,016,315 
$ 1,615,140 $ 2,021,754 
Restricted Funds 
Natural Sciences and Engineering 
Research: Council.erantss.:. we 66s wan we $ 2,436,202 $2,509,916 
Formation de chercheurs et action 
CONCETER Sates 5 ds vetoes i Na tee Es 550,306 94,053 
Medical Research Council of Canada........... 138,746 175,592 
$ 3,125,254 $ 2,779,561 
. Due from Province of Quebec 
Operating Fund 1986 1985 
Current year operating grant.............00005 $ 155,000=— $ 289,000 
Capital Fund 
ee pital. rants oe oe. snc Cee ene es $- 9,157,337. =$ 362,086 
. Inventories 
1986 1985 
Bookstores 
Backes: 2 tec ees a ne eee $ 680,141 §$ 490,532 
Supplies -- tate oo hs os ee 128,103 143,731 
808,244 634,263 
Stationery and'supplies:. 2. oi..0 f05 6 eee tee 147,957 136,396 
Computer2. scsaite hime Senne 37,755 — 
Fee ares bookstortinaes 5 oa. 25 Sect She 20,894 26,569 
$ 1,014,850 $ 797,228 


6. 


10. 


il. 


Deferred charges and prepaid expenses 

1986 1985 
Deferred capital campaign expenditures......... $ 1,205,219 $ 853,544 
INSOYanee s...:0. 4 cee saa Steen rae aes Swe 92,742 48,570 
Other expenses and deposits..............000- 626,640 328,492 





$ 1,924,601 $ 1,230,606 
Deferred capital campaign expenditures will be charged to the operations of the capital 
campaign in the year construction of the library commences. 


. Fixed assets 


Fixed assets are as follows: 








1986 1985 
To Ener ere ee Rei sigariidiaien’s Get $ 14,296,901. $ 14,296,901 
Buildings (Note 8)...........0eee cesses eee eee 45,193,951 44,048,152 
Building alterations and improvements ......... 2,079,156 2,572,497 
Furniture and equipment. .............-.0000- 24,105,314 21,426,207 
Library. collection 35.4: 04.05 Suis oof een TEE __ 26,393,078 24,573,354 
$ 112,068,400 $106,917,111 
Changes during the year 
Additions 
Ey SaaS a Sa ft ae ea im aR Re $ — $ = 
Buildings. ..- cts seasons bc pene ee 1,145,799 1,252,222 
Building alterations and improvements ......... 2,079,156 2,572,497 
Furniture and equipment.................0005 3,289,780 3,063,165 
Acquisition of library volumes, financed 
by the Operating Fund.......2.......00005 1,819,724 1,719,002 
; 8,334,459 8,606,886 
Reductions 
Building alterations and improvements ......... 2,572,497 1,941,662 
Furniture and equipment..................04 610,673 259,857 
3,183,170 2,201,519 
INCOCINERCRBE 65a aS i Hos eT ER $ 5,151,289 $ 6,405,367 


Interest capitalized on fixed assets during the year amounted to $612,472 (1985 - 
$1,127,926). 


. Long-term debt 


1986 1985 

101/2% Series “A” bonds maturing on 

May 1986: Sst a cw attens ss sas aba $ oo $ 
10% Series “B” bonds maturing on 

Maye 1988 oo Saints atta on aia oa oes oc 2,500,000 
111/2% Series “D” bonds maturing on 

March22 OBS a. tcc corte ta ener evens 5,000,000 
131/4% Series “E” bonds maturing on 

December'20; 2008 3 S5c ces ae tee 
103/4%, 11%, 111/2%, 121/4% Series “F” bonds 

repayable in four varying instalments maturing 

on March 21, 1988/1990/1995/2005.......... 
101/4%, 1012%, 11% Series “G” bonds 

repayable in three varying instalments maturing 

on March 26, 1991/1996/2006............4. 
8% debentures repayable in five equal 

annual instalments of $560,000 commencing 

Martch-b 1090s es ea a eee 
51/8% mortgage loan from Canada Mortgage and 

Housing Corporation, repayable by semi- 

annual payments of $52,622 including 

interest to March 1, 2014................4.. 


5,000,000 
2,500,000 
5,000,000 


10,000,000 


15,000,000 


9,000,000 - 


2,800,000 2,800,000 


1,555,645 
$ 45,855,645 


1,580,214 
$ 41,880,214 





Hingston Hall is pledged as security for the repayment of the mortgage loan from Canada 
Mortgage and Housing Corporation. 

The subsidies granted to the University by the Province of Quebec for the repayment of 
long-term debt have been assigned to the respective creditors. 

The repayments of the principal for the next five years will be as follows: 

1987 - $25,845; 1988 - $12,030,185; 1989 - $28,479; 1990 - $590,081; and 1991 - 
$591,642. 


. Commitments 


Lease agreements having an initial or remaining term of more than one year exist for 
premises and equipment. The rental payments for the next five years ending on May 31 are 
as follows: 


WE ss $ 5,638,876 
a 4,417,814 
1980. ese Sas 3,421,129 
1990: ed. es 2,978,776 
a aes ea 1,007,150 

_ $17,463,745 


Current government policy is to provide for such rentals in the operating grants. 


Subsequent event 

In April 1986, an early retirement package was offered to certain employees, effective 
July 1, August 1, and September 1, 1986. The deadline for acceptance was June 20, 1986. 
The cost is estimated to be $2.6 million. 


Comparative figures 
Certain of the 1985 figures have been reclassified to reflect the presentation adopted in 


1986. 
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A long way from home 


A look at 4 students from China 


by Danny Kucharsky 


espite the sacrifice of 
D leaving friends, family 

and home behind for 
years at a time, the experience 
of studying at Concordia is well 
worth it, say graduate students 
from China who are now study- 
ing at Concordia. 

“It’s a great place for stu- 
dents,” says Liu Jianya, who 
has been in Montreal since last 
August, studying for a PhD in 
Biology in the Specialized Indi- 
vidual Program. Liu, who 
plans to be here for three years, 
likes the fact that a relatively 
new University like Concordia 
is more open to accepting new 
ideas than are older, more con- 
servative institutions. 

Liu is one of four graduate 
students from China studying 
at Concordia who were inter- 
viewed last week by The Thurs- 
day Report in the wake of an 
agreement signed with the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China. 

The agreement will see Con- 
cordia professors travelling to 
China on a regular basis to 
teach postgraduate engineering 
courses to Chinese scholars 
and researchers. After com- 
pleting the China portion of 
their lectures, Chinese graduate 
students will travel to Con- 
cordia for thesis research, but 
the length of time spent here 
obtaining a degree will be 
reduced to as little as 18 months. 


“Both (Concordia and Chi- 
na) can benefit from these joint 
agreements,” says Zhengcheng 
Lin, who is completing an MA 
in Electrical Engineering at 
Concordia and will then take a 
PhD here. Since 1979, 49 grad- 
uate students from the PRC 
have come to Concordia for 
advanced study and research. 

“Concordia University is 
becoming more famous,” says 
Liu, who did his undergraduate 
study at Nankai University. 

But not everything is perfect 
here, Liu admits. As in China, 
“some professors are very 
good, some are just okay,” he 
says of his Concordia experi- 
ence. 

“Montreal is the best city, it 
is very beautiful,” he says. 
“But the winters are very cold 
here.” ; 

Liu met his Concordia 
supervisor, Biology prof. 
Elaine Newman, in Beijing, 
where she taught for three 
months in 1985 at the Chinese 
University of Science and Tech- 
nology. Liu, who did his under- 
graduate studies at Nankai 
University, credits Newman 

‘with. easing the paperwork .on 


his arrival in Canada and with 
helping him to adjust to life 
here. “She gave me a big 
hand,” says the grateful stu- 
dent. 

For her part, Newman says 
she is enormously impressed 
with the rapidity with which 
Liu acclimatized himself to 
Canada. As she says, “He’s a 
remarkably intelligent and 
adaptable person.” 

She goes on to say that 
Chinese students add new view- 
points and ideas to Concordia, 
while the University introduces 
them to the styles and tech- 
niques used in Western coun- 
tries’ study of science. 

To help pay the costs of 
tuition and living expenses, Liu 
does research work in the 
microbiology lab and also 
works as a teaching assistant. 


Lucky to be here 


Hong Su, who is in the first 
year of a PhD program in 
Mechanical Engineering, says 
Concordia has the top such 
program in Canada. “I’m very 
impressed. I’m lucky to be 
here,” 

Hong, who has an MA from 
Hefei Polytechnical University 
in Anhui province, worked as a 
lecturer in China for six years 
and was familiar with the work 
of Concordia long before he 
came here. While in China, he 
had read several papers pub- 
lished by Concordia Engineer- 
ing staff. 

Besides taking courses, 
Hong works both as a teaching 
and research assistant at Con- 
cordia. ““My timetable is very 
tight,” he admits. 

Hong says he came to Con- 
cordia to help himself become 
more qualified to work in the 
advanced technological society 
which China is trying to build. 

“T think Concordia is a very 
active University. The majority 
of professors are very, very 
good.” So says Dayong Gao, 
also studying towards a PhD in 
Mechanical Engineering. Day- 
ong, who has been here for 
three and one-half years, hopes 
to complete his degree at the 
end of the year. 

The students marvel at the 
interlibrary loan system in 
place at Montreal’s universities 
and are impressed with Con- 
cordia’s computer system. 
They say Concordia is very well 
organized, and that it provides 
them with more opportunity to 
do lab work than is possible for 
them in China. 


The main problems faced by 
students here centre on lan- 
guage and culture. On average, 
it can take about six months to 
get used to the new way of life 
here, the students say. 

The four recommend that 
French courses be given by 
Concordia to all foreign stu- 
dents. (Chinese students who 
come to study in Canada 
already have a strong back- 
ground in English.) 

As for many Chinese, some 
students’ first knowledge of 
Canada came from reading 
about Norman Bethune, the 
Canadian doctor who is con- 
sidered a hero by the Chinese. 
The students are unanimous in 
their approval of Canada and 
say that Canadian people “‘are 
very kind.” 

The four students inter- 
viewed say there is a tremen- 
dous competition among Chi- 
nese students who want to 
study abroad. The decision of 
who gets to study outside the 
country is based greatly on 





academic standing, as well as 
knowledge of English. 

Some Chinese students 
come here on a scholarship, 
others are self-supporting, 
while some get a tuition fee 
rebate and benefit from a Que- 
bec agreement with China. 
Whatever the situation, “the 
Chinese students’ budgets are 
very tight,” Hong says. 
“Chinese students here usu- 
ally work and study day and 
night and tend to live near the 
school, according to the four 


students interviewed. Leisure. 


time — when there is any — is 
spent by many playing such 
sports as badminton, basket- 
ball and table tennis at the 
downtown YMCA. Some stu- 
dents, taking advantage of 


Liu Jianya with Supervisor Elaine Newman. 


a 


Canadian winters, have begun 
cross-country skiing. 

Sometimes Chinese films 
are sent in from the Chinese 
Embassy in Ottawa and there 
are also activities organized by 
the Chinese Students’ Associa- 
tion. Touring Montreal is usu- 
ally left for the summer 
months. Some students such as 
Liu have managed to visit Otta- 
wa and the Quebec City winter 
carnival while here. 

The students say they look 
forward to going back to China 
when they finish their studies at 
Concordia. Constant let‘er 
writing and occasional, : 
expensive, telephone ci 5 
home help them keep in tou. .i 
with friends, family and col- 
leagues in China. 


Why economic predictions 
often don’t come true 


It's because economists are poor mathematicians, says Math prof. Dwivedi 


by Simon Twiston Davies 


conomic forecasting is 
E often perceived by the 

layman to be no more 
reliable than those weather 
forecasts which leave us boot- 
less in knee high snowdrifts. 

The reason for this common 
perception is that economists 
don’t do their mathematical 
figuring correctly. So thinks 
Mathematics professor T.D. 
Dwivedi. 

That’s why a high inflation 
rate comes as a surprise, or a 
higher unemployment level 
goes apparently against all.the 
predictions of those economic 
think tank gurus. 

Often it’s simply because the 
economists often don’t get 
their sums right, Dwivedi says. 

“Most of the economic pre- 
dictions don’t come true 
because most of the statistical 
properties, which an estimator 
should satisfy in order to be as 


- correct as possible, are not 


there.” 

These estimators (or mathe- 
matical assumptions based on 
collated data) should be close 


to being 95% correct, adds 
Dwivedi. However, often that is 
not the case and “‘as a result we 
cannot predict many things 
with any great confidence.” 

When an economist takes 
the raw data provided by Statis- 
tics Canada he will “usually 
use the methods in the eco- 
nomics textbooks, and their 
estimators do not satisfy the 
statistical properties needed for 
the predictions to be almost the 
true value.” 

Economists are not mathe- 
maticians and _ conversely 
mathematicians are not econo- 
mists. “And today there has to 
be some kind of dialogue 
between the two groups. 
Unfortunately that doesn’t 
always happen,” says Dwivedi 
with a note of regret. 

No wonder it’s so difficult to 
accurately forecast inflation 
rates, continues Dwivedi, when 
“we only have accurate data on 
inflation going back less than 
20 years. If you do not know 
the past you cannot set the 
estimator for the future.” 

Because economists have 
not been trained in many of the 


niceties of mathematical for- 
mulae they are inclined to dis- 
miss some of curlicues which 
go to make up a mathemati- 
cally correct prediction. 

Dwivedi, who joined Con-~ 
cordia more than ten years ago, 
points out that the science of 
statistics should not be con- 
fused with the science of math- 
ematics. Both are different, he 
notes. 

“Statistics is an inductive 
science because we generalize 
from a sample and impose it on 
the whole population. However 
it is often difficult to find a 
large enough sample.” 

Mathematics, he says, is a 
purely deductive approach, 
where there is no room for 
guesswork. Statisticians must 
make carefully educated guess- 
es for their estimators to be 
accurate. The economists, the 
psychologists and the biolo- 
gists just aren’t equipped to do 
this, he adds. 

Dwivedi believes that in the 
past those who were poor in 
mathematics would often move 
into the social sciences, “look- 

See POOR MATH page 10 
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Noted engineer T.Y. Lin to speak 


ne of the world’s most 

noted engineers, T.Y. 

Lin. will be lecturing 
on “Structural control in the 
design and construction of 
buildings and bridges” and 
“Tmaginative and dramatic 
design concepts” on March 27 
from 2:30 to 5:45 p.m. H-110. 

Known chiefly as the fore- 
most developer of prestressed 
concrete, Prof. Emeritus T-Y. 
Lin is one of 20 Americans to 
receive the National Medal of 
Science , considered the highest 
scientific honor in the U.S. The 
medal of science cited him “for 
his work as an engineer, teacher 
and author whose scientific 
analyses, technological innova- 

’ tion and visionary designs have 
spanned the gulf not only 
between science and art, but 
also between technology and 
society.” 

A member of the faculty of 
engineering at the University of 
California, Berkeley, for over 
30 years and founder and chair- 
man of the Board of structural 
engineering firm T.Y. Lin Inter- 
national, Prof. Lin is recog- 
nized worldwide for engineer- 
ing which blends structural 
elegance with sound design for 
bridges and buildings. 


In addition to contributing 
more than 100 technical 
papers, he has authored three 
books: Design of prestressed 
Concrete Structures, Design of 
Steel Structures and Structural 
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continued from page 9 

ing at things like industrial 
relations and economics.” 
However, there have been 
trends in recent years which 
may lead towards a statisti- 
cian’s nirvana. In the last ten 
years or so many Canadian 
universities have. established 
their own statistics depart- 
ments to create an umbrella 
group where applied statistics 
can be taught in such frame- 
works as econometrics, bio- 
metrics and psychometrics. 

A group of seven professors 
in the math department have 
asked Dean Charles Bertrand 
of Arts and Science to examine 
the possibilities of providing 
more autonomy 
Dwivedi calls the Statistics 
Group. 

At one time the math 
department used to teach sta- 
tistics in various- departments 
like biology and economics, 
but because of cutbacks there 


to what 


Concepts and Systems for 
Architects and Engineers. 

Bernard Lamarre, president 
and chief executive officer of 
Lavalin Inc., will be a guest at 
the lectures. 


is no longer the staff to do that 
anymore. Nowadays Dwivedi 
and his colleagues only teach 
statistics to mathematicians. 

“At the moment we are 
teaching students the tech- 
niques and mathematical 
requirements~of a_ statistical 
model but they don’t get a 
chance to use them. Asa result, 
when they are hired by a corpo- 
ration, for a while they don’t 
know what to do.” 

Dwivedi wants to see a sta- 
tistics department created to 
service such departments as 
economics, chemistry, and psy- 
chology, so that special teach- 
ing can be given by mathemati- 
cians with a thorough 
background in the ever more 
sophisticated world of statis- 
tics. 

Meanwhile he will continue 
to try to persuade his first year 
stats students that there is more 
to the subject than Disreali’s 
dictum that “There are lies, 
damn lies and statistics.” 


- Photos by Barry McGee 
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Atadinner honouring W. Earle McLaughlin, Rector Patrick Kenniff 
and Chairman of the Board of Governors Donald McNaughton 
present a painting to the retiring Chancellor. 
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These figures. are similar to 
the results of a British Colum- 
bia Public Interest Research 
Group survey carried out at 
Simon Fraser University in 
1986, where 8.4% of female 
undergraduate students had 
been subjected to “advances 
suggesting sexual intimacy in 
an educational setting.” The 
majority of these “advances” 
were also made by fellow stu- 
dents. 

The B.C. PRIG study found 
that over one-half of the wom- 
en had been harassed if one 
included “discriminatory 
remarks, inappropriate staring 
or leering at the réspondent’s 
body, or having to look at 
suggestive material,’ but 
“advances” probably came 
closest to the ordinary meaning 
of sexual harassment, to which 
our respondents were respond- 
ing. 

When we analyze sexual 
harassment at Concordia we 
see in the first graph that it is 
most reported by women who 
werednterviewed at Loyola, and 
by women who were inter- 


viewed during the day. (The ~ 


campus and time of day refer to 
the time and place of the class 
in which the interview took 
place, not to when and where 
the reported harassment took 
place.) The differences between 
males are too small to be 
significant. 

In the second graph we see 
that women in Fine Arts, and in 
Arts and Science, are more 
likely to report being harassed 
than are women in Commerce 
and in Engineering/Computer 
Science. A certain amount of 
caution needs to be exercised in 
interpreting the results for 


women in Fine Arts and in 
Engineering/Computer Sci- 
ence as the number of respon- 
dents is small. 

Finally, in the third graph we 
note that the longer a woman is 
at Concordia the more likely 
she is to experience harass- 
ment. Logically, if it is a more 
or less random event the longer 
one is in the environment the 
greater the chance of some- 
thing happening. 

H. Taylor Buckner is a Soci- 
ology professor. He specializes 
in survey research, deviant 
behaviour and finance. 


Sexual Harassment at Concordia 


By Sex, By Day—Evening and By Campus. 
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Sexual Harassment at Concordia 
By Sex, By Year at Concordia 
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Sexual Harassment at Concordia 
By Sex, By Faculty 
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continued from The Backpage 
Monday 30 


with Marlene Dietrich and 
Emil Jannings at 8:45 p.m. in 
the F. C. Smith Auditorium, 
7141 Sherbrooke St. W. Loyola 
campus. FREE. 

SIMONE DE BEAUVOIR 
INSTITUTE: Ginette 
Bertrand will speak about her 
life as a woman composer and 
her music, 6 - 8 p.m., in Studio 
B, Hall Bldg. SGW campus. 
THE ART MARKET 
TODAY, talk given by Jesus 
Carlos de Vilallonga, a Span- 
ish Canadian artist, at 8 p.m. 
in room 130, Hingston Hall, 
Loyola campus. 


CAMPUS MINISTRY: Con- 
cordia Christian Fellowship 
Bible Story, 11:30 a.m. - 1 
p-m., Belmore House; Scrip- 
ture Course, 7:30 p.m. in 
Belmore House. For more 
information, call 848-3588. 


Tuesday 31 


CONSERVATORY OF CINE- 
MATOGRAPHIC ART: Paris, 
Texas (Wim Wenders, 1984) 
(English) with Natassja 
Kinski, Harry Dean Stanton, 
Dean Stockwell, Aurore Clém- 
ent and Hunter Carson at 8:30 
p.m. in H-110, Hall Bldg. $2. 
SGW campus. 


CONCORDIA ANIMAL 
RIGHTS ASSOCIATION: 
Displays, information, discus- 
sions, videos, cruelty-free 
cosmetic samples, vegetarian 
food on the Mezzanine, Hall 
Bldg., 10 a.m. - 8 p.m. Talk 
given by animal rights activist 
Albert Simon on Animal Wel- 
fare or Animal Rights? at 8:30 
p.m. in H-427, Hall Bldg. 
SGW campus. 


CAMPUS MINISTRY: Con- 
cordia Christian Fellowship 
Prayer Group, 8 - 8:30 a.m., 
Belmore House. Ecumenical 
Service, 5:05 - 5:35 p.m., 
Loyola Chapel; presiders are 
Matti Terho, ConU Chaplain, 
and Matt Anderson, Pastor, 
Good Shepherd Lutheran 
Church. Bordeaux Prison Visit 
from H-333, 1:45 p.m. For 
more information, call 848- 
3588. 


Wednesday, April 1 


CONSERVATORY OF CINE- 
MATOGRAPHIC ART: The 
Seven Year Itch (Billy Wilder, 
1955) (English) with Marilyn 
Monroe, Tom Ewell, Evelyn 
Keyes, Sonny Tufts and Robert 
Strauss at 8:30 p.m. in H-110, 

‘ Hall Bldg. $2. SGW campus. 
LOYOLA FILM SERIES: The 
Man Who Shot Liberty 
Valance (John Ford, 1962) with 
John Wayne, James Stewart 


and Vera Miles at 7 p.m.; Pale 
Rider (Clint Eastwood, 1983) 
with Clint Eastwood at 9:10 
p.m. in the F. C. Smith Audi- 
torium, 7141 Sherbrooke St. 
W. Loyola campus. FREE. 


HISTORY DEPARTMENT: 
Public lecture by Allan Smith, 
History Dept., University of 
British Columbia, on Identity 
and Character: Canada and the 
United States at 10:15 a.m. in 
N-408. Seminar by Maria Tip- 
pett, John P. Robarts Profes- 
sor of Canadian Studies, York 
University, on Problems in the 
Writing of Cultural History at 
4 p.m. in N-205-18, Norris 
Bldg., 1435 Drummond St. 
SGW campus. 


DEPARTEMENT 
D’ETUDES FRANCAISES - 
Language Teaching Methodol- 
ogy Series: Prof. Astrid Ber- 
rier, University of Toronto will 
conduct a workshop entitled: 
Evaluation de l’oral: quelles 
questions?, 4-6 p.m., in H- 
625, Hall Bldg., SGW campus. 
A limited number of seats 
available on a first come, first 
served basis. 


CAMPUS MINISTRY: Sepa- 
rated & Divorced Catholics, 
meeting at 7:30 p.m., Belmore 
House. Meditation, 12:05 - 
12:45 p.m. (mid-day), Belmore 
House, Loyola campus. Bible 
Study Series - The Gospel of 
Matthew, 4:30 - 5:30 p.m., 
Hingston Hall Residence 
Chapel. For more informa- 
tion, call 848-3588. 


Thursday 2 


WOMEN’S STUDIES, 
SIMONE DE BEAUVOIR 
INSTITUTE: Early Registra- 
tion for Fall/Winter 1987-88 
today 9 a.m. - 1 p.m. and 3 - 6 
p.m. Call 848-2370 for an 
appointment to see an advisor 
and to obtain a course approv- 
al for early registration. No fee 
or deposit is needed at the time 
of obtaining the approval. 


Even if your course plans are 
uncertain, see an advisor 
today. 


APPLIED SOCIAL SCI- 
ENCE STUDENTS ASSOCI- 
ATION: Year end wine & 
cheese at 2:15 p.m. in room 
107 (lounge), 2085 Bishop. 


CAMPUS MINISTRY: Con- 
cordia Christian Fellowship 
Prayer Group, 8 - 8:30a.m., 
Belmore House. Refugee 
Meeting, 7:30 p.m., Belmore- 
House, 3500 Belmore. For 
more information, call 848- 
3588. 





Friday 3 


CONSERVATORY OF CINE- 
MATOGRAPHIC ART: Two 
Men and a Wardrobe (Dwaj 
Ludzie Z Szafa) (Roman 
Polanski, 1958) and Knife in 
the Water (Noz W Wodzie) 
(Roman Polanski, 1962) 
(English subt.) with Leon 
Niemczyk, Jolanta Umecka 
and Zygmunt Malanowicz at 7 
p.m.; Manhattan (Woody 
Allen, 1979) (English) with 
Woody Allen, Diane Keaton, 
Michael Murphy, Mariel 
Hemingway and Meryl Streep 





- at9 p.m. in H-110, Hall Bldg. 


$2 each. SGW campus. 


FINE ARTS FACULTY 
COUNCIL: Meeting at 9:30 
a.m. in AD-131, Loyola cam- 
pus. 


ARTS AND SCIENCE FAC- 
ULTY COUNCIL: Meeting at 
1:30 p.m. in AD-131, Loyola 
campus. 


DOCTORAL THESIS 
DEFENCE: Jacques Giard on 
High Speed Trains: A Compar- 
ative Study in National Charac- 
teristics of Design at 10 a.m. in 
H-769, Hall Bldg. SGW cam- 
pus. 


CAMPUS MINISTRY: Bor- 
deaux Prison Visit from H- 
333, 1:45 p.m. For more infor- 
mation, call 848-3588. 





WANTED 
CHIEF RETURNING 
OFFICER 


GRADUATE STUDENTS’ ASSOCIATION 
GENERAL ELECTIONS ; 


for the 


Please apply to the Graduate Students’ 
Association. Annex-T 


2030 Mackay 


Deadline for receipt of application: 
APRIL 3, 1987, 5 p.m. 
This is a remunerative position 


te eee eed 


Saturday 4 


CONSERVATORY OF CINE- 
MATOGRAPHIC ART: 
Repulsion (Roman Polanski, 
1964) (English) with Catherine 
Deneuve, John Fraser, Patrick 
Wymark, Yvonne Furneaux 
and Ian Hendry at 7 p.m.; 
Broadway Danny Rose (Woody 
Allen, 1984) (English) with 
Woody Allen, Mia Farrow, 
Nick Apollo Forte, Milton 
Berle and Sandy Baron at 9 
p.m. in H-110, Hall Bldg. $2 
each. SGW campus. 


Sunday 5 


CONSERVATORY OF CINE- 
MATOGRAPHIC ART: The 
Purple Rose of Cairo (Woody 
Allen, 1985) (English) with 
Mia Farrow, Jeff Daniels, 
Danny Aiello, Dianne West 
and Van Johnson at 7 p.m.; 
MacBeth (Roman Polanski, 
1971) (English) with Jon Fin- 
ch, Francesca Annis, Martin 
Show, Nicholas Selby and 
John Stride at 8:45 p.m. in H- 
110, Hall Bldg. $2 each. SGW 
campus. 


CAMPUS MINISTRY: Sun- 
day Eucharist in the Loyola 
Chapel - At 11 a.m. (presider: 
R. Nagy). Religious Society of 
Friends (QUAKERS): Worship 
ll a.m. -2p.m., Loyola 
Chapel. For more informa- 
tion, call 848-3588. 
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ATTENTION: ALL FALL 
1987 CERTIFICATE, DIPLO- 
MA, BACHELOR’S, MAS- 
TER’S, AND DOCTORAL 
DEGREE CANDIDATES: If 
you are completing the require- 
ments for your certificate, 
degree, or diploma program 
this summer and _ therefore 
expect to be considered as a 
graduation candidate this Fall, 
YOU must inform the Gradua- 
tion Office by submitting a Fall 
1987 Graduation Application 
no later than July 15th, 1987. 
STUDENTS WHO DO NOT 
APPLY BY THIS DATE 
WILL NOT GRADUATE 
THIS FALL. Obtain your form 
from the Registrar’s Services 
Department on your campus 
and submit it today! (Loyola - 
AD-211; SGW - N-107). 
LACOLLE CENTRE FOR 
EDUCATIONAL INNOVA- 
TION: Workshop on Retriev- 
ing the Past: Approaches to 
Oral History on Sunday, March 
29 (9:30 a.m. - 4:30 p.m.); 
Wednesday, April 1 and 
Wednesday, April 8. 1987 (6 - 9 
p-m.); $65 per person. For 
more information, call 848- 
4955. 


CALL FOR NOMINATIONS, 
UNIVERSITY APPEALS 
BOARD: You are invited to 
nominate candidates to sit on 
the University Appeals Board 
as alternates and, two regulat 
members to replace those on 
leave beginning June 1, 1987 to 
May 31, 1988. Alternates shall 
become regular members on 
June 1, 1988 to serve until May 
31, 1989. Elections will be held 
in April. To be eligible for 
service as members or alter- 
nates, members must be ten- 
ured and in at least their third 
year of full-time service at Con- 
cordia University. Members are 
not eligible to serve as alter- 
nates or regularmembers of the 
UAB while on leave, but they 
may be elected while on leave 
for service on their return in the 
following academic year (Col- 
lective Agreement Article 21.06 
(b) (i). Nominators and Voters: 
all full-time faculty and librari- 
ans. Deadline: nominations 
will close at 5 p.m. on March 
27, 1987. More detailed infor- 
mation and nomination forms 
are available from Grendon 
Haines, Secretary, University 
Appeals Board, AD-221, 
Loyola campus. Tel. 848-3595: 


DEC. 86, MAY 7 & JULY 87 
GRADUATION STUDENTS: 
The Canada Employment Cen- 
tre at Concordia can help you 
with job hunting. Office hours: 
8:30 a.m. - 4:30 p.m. daily at 
2070 Mackay. 


QUALIFIED SAILING 
INSTRUCTOR (CYA certifi- 
cation as an Assistant Instruc- 
tor) and QUALIFIED SWIM- 
MING INSTRUCTOR 
(National Lifeguard Certifica- 
tion) needed for July and 
August, on Lake Memphrema- 
gog by Sargent’s Bay Yacht 
Club Junior Program. Call P. 
Frankel at 933-7963 or V. 
Aitken at 933-2981. 


A RECORD - LENDING 
LIBRARY (approx. 2,000 
records) of classical, light clas- 
sical and jazz music is available 
to anyone with a Concordia 
I.D. card. Three records can be 
taken out for 14 days. (Tapes 
are also available.) See Teddy at 
RF-03 (Refectory basement), 
Loyola campus, or call 848- 
3510. This is a free service 
sponsored by the Dean of Stu- 
dents. 


OFFICE OF THE OMBUDS- 
MAN: The ombudsmen are 
available to all members of the 
University for information, 
assistance and advice with uni- 
versity-related problems. Call 
848-4964 or drop into 2100 
Mackay on the SGW campus; 
room 326, Central Bldg. on the 
Loyola campus. The ombuds- 
man’s services are confiden- 
tial. 
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| EVENTS 


Thursday 26 


CONSERVATORY OF CINE- 
MATOGRAPHIC ART: Win- 
ners of the 1986 Canadian 
Student Film Festival - Dogs 
(Cathy Parke, 1986; Special 
mention); Skyline 505 (Rob 
Groeneboer, 1986; Special 
mention); Porter and Sabu 
(Jacqueline McClintock, 1986; 
Special mention); A Votre 
Service (France Longtin, 1986; 
Special mention); 4X Horizon- 
tal 4X Vertical (Francois 
Miron, 1986; Best experimen- 
tal film); Buston Keater (Pierre 
M. Trudeau, 1986; Best anima- 
tion film); Passion and Gaso- 
line (Mark Forler, 1986; Best 
fiction film); Fashion 99 
(Karen Firus, 1986; Norman 
McLaren Award (best film of 
the Festival) at 9 p.m. in H- 
110, Hall Bldg. $2. SGW cam- 
pus. 


CONCORDIA ART GAI- 
LERY: Paul Peel Retrospective, 
until April 25. Mezzanine, 
Hall Bldg. SGW campus. 


M.F.A. EXHIBITION: Paint- 
ings by Patrice Lesick, until 
March 27, Bourget Gallery, 
1230 Mountain St. Open 8 - 10 
p.m. SGW campus. 


LESBIAN AND GAY HISTO. 
RY LECTURE SERIES: Ross 
Higgins on L’Association noc- 
turne: 3 decades of Gay Mont- 
real in Pictures at 8:30 p.m. in 
H-625, Hall Bldg. SGW cam- 
pus. 


SIMONE DE BEAUVOIR 
INSTITUTE: Guest speaker 
Mary Gergen, Psychologist, 
Pennsylvania State University, 
on Feminist Methodologies 
and Knowledge Structures, 4 - 
6 p.m., 2170 Bishop (S. de 
Beauvoir Inst.). 


CONCERT: First year class of 
Improvisation, directed by 
Simon Stone at 8 p.m. in the 
F.C. Smith Auditorium, Loy- 
ols campus. FREE. 


MUSIC DEPARTMENT & 
LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE: 
Dr. Don L. Smithers on Bach 
and the Leipzig Collegium 
Musicum: New light on the 
first performances of Bach’s 
vocal and instrumental music 
at 10 a.m. in RF-110, 7141 
Sherbrooke St. W. Loyola 
campus. For more informa- 
tion, call 848-4706. 


JOURNALISM DEPART- 
MENT: Seminar with James 
Reston, one of North Ameri- 
ca’s outstanding journalists of 
the last 30 years; formerly 
reporter and editor - stilla 
columnist - of The New York 
Times on The changing face of 
journalism: — how terrorists, 
governments and interest 


groups co-opt media; - what 
Watergate, Janet Cooke and 
Iranscam have taught us; - 
profits, professionalism and 
pitfalls at 10 a.m. in BR-207, 
Bryan Bldg. Loyola campus. 
FREE. 


POLITICAL SCIENCE 
DEPARTMENT: Seminar 
with James Reston on foreign 
policy, Canada/U.S. relations, 
the American presidency, and 
the forthcoming U.S. presiden- 
tial elections at 3:30 p.m. in the 
Faculty Club Lounge, 7th 
floor, Hall Bldg. SGW cam- 
pus. 


NUTRITION BOOTH - 
LOYOLA CAMPUS: Today, 
11 a.m. -2 p.m., Campus 
Centre Cafeteria. 


CAMPUS MINISTRY: Food 
for Thought, 11:45 a.m. - 1 
p.m., Belmore House (behind 
the Campus Center, 3500 
Belmore Avenue. Bring your 
lunch. (Dr. E. Joos, Philoso- 
phy Dept., on Faith and Rea- 
son). St-James The Apostle - 
12 noon service, St-Catherine 
& Bishop; 12:40 p.m. light 
lunch ($1.50). Concordia 
Christian Fellowship Prayer 
Group, 8 - 8:30 a.m., Belmore 
House. For moreinformation, 
call 848-3588. 


CONCORDIA CENTRAL 
AMERICA COMMITTEE: 
The Canadian representative 
of the Support Group for 
AGEUS, the Salvadoran Uni- 
versity Students’ Association, 
will present a slide show on 
Education in El Salvador and 
comment on the current situa- 
tion of students and education 
in El Salvador at 1:15 p.m. in 
H-333-6 (above the bookstore) 
and at 8:30 p.m. in H-920, 
Hall Bldg. SGW campus. For 
more information, call 848- 
7410. 


Friday 27 


SENATE: Meeting at 2 p.m. ir 
AD-131, Loyola campus. 


INTER-UNIVERSITY (CON- 
CORDIA, McGILL, 
UNIVERSITE DE MONT- 
REAL ET UNIVERSITE DU 
QUEBEC) ART HISTORY 
COLLOQUIUM, GRADU- 
ATE LEVEL: Hosted by 


McGill University, 9:30 a.m. - 


6 p.m., in room W215, Arts 
Bldg., 853 Sherbrooke St. W. 
For more information, call 
392-4977. 


COMMERCE AND ADMIN- 
ISTRATION FACULTY 
COUNCIL: Meeting at 9:30 | 
a.m. in GM-503-48, 1550 de 
Maisonneuve W. SGW cam- 
pus. 





Friday 27 


ENGINEERING FACULTY: 
Prof. T.Y. Lin, Chairman of 
the Board, T.Y. Lin Interna- 
tional and Prof. Emeritus, 
Univ. of California, Berkeley 
on Structural Control in the 
Design and Construction of 
Buildings and Bridges at 2:30 
p.m. and on Jmaginative and 
Dramatic Design Concepts at 4 
p.m. in H-110, Hall Bldg. 
SGW campus. 


LESBIAN AND GAY HISTO- 
RY LECTURE SERIES: 
Bruce Russell on Lesbians and 
Gay Men in Greenwich Village 
Between the Wars: Fairylands 
not far from Washington 
Square at 8:30 p.m. in H-625, 
Hall Bldg. SGW campus. 


FIRST ANNUAL MBA 
RESEARCH COMPETI- 
TION: Today, 3 - 5 p.m., in H- 
769, Hall Bldg., SGW campus. 
FREE admission. For more 
information, call 848-2923 or 
848-2714. 


CINEMA AND PHOTOG- 
RAPHY DEPARTMENT: 
Bread and Puppet Theatre: A 
Song for Nicaragua, a film by 
René DeCarufel and Ron 
Levine at 8 p.m. in VA-114, 
Visual Arts Bldg., 1395 Dor- 
chester Blvd. W. FREE. 


CAMPUS MINISTRY: Skat- 
ing with blind children - 
Rendez-vous at 8:30 a.m. at 
the Montreal Association for 
the Blind. (Last skate). For 
more information, call 848- 
3588. 


Saturday 28 


CONSERVATORY OF CINE- 


MATOGRAPHIC ART: Star- 
dust Memories (Woody Allen, 
1980) (English) with Woody 
Allen, Marie-Christine Bar- 
rault, Jessica Harper, Louise 
Lasser, Charlotte Rampling, 
Tony Roberts, Helen Hanft 
and Anne De Salvo at 9 p.m. 
in H-110, Hall Bldg. $2. SGW 
campus. 


LESBIAN AND GAY HISTO- 
RY LECTURE SERIES: 
James D. Steakley, Prof. of 
German, University of Wis- 
consin, on Gays and the Holo- 
caust; Nazi Policies and Prac- 
tices Toward Lesbians and Gay 
Men at 7 p.m. in H-110, Hall 
Bldg. SGW campus. 


CAMPUS MINISTRY: Day of 
Recollection at St-Benoit du 
Lac, 9 a.m. - 6 p.m. Some time 
to share in monastic hours 
with directed reflection by Tom 
Francoeur. For more informa- 
tion, call 848-3588. 


Sunday 29 


CONSERVATORY OF CINE- 
MATOGRAPHIC ART: Why 
Shoot the Teacher (Silvio Nar- 
izzano, 1977) (English) with 
Bud Cort, Samantha Eggar, 
Chris Wiggins and Gary 
Reineke at 5 p.m.; A Midsum- 
mer Night’s Sex Comedy 
(Woody Allen, 1982) (English) 
with Woody Allen, Mia Far- 
row, Jose Ferrer, Tony Roberts 
and Mary Steenburgen at 7 
p.m.; Zelig (Woody Allen, 
1983) (English) with Woody 
Allen, Mia Farrow, Ellen Gar- 
rison, John Buckwater and 
Stephanie Farrow at 9 p.m. in 
H-110, Hall Bldg. $2. SGW 
campus. 


A NITE AT THE POPS: With 
the Concordia Orchestra at 8 
p.m. (doors open at 7:30 p.m.) 
on the mezzanine, Hall Bldg. 
Limited seating available. 
General public, $4; students & 
Senior citizens, $3. Sparkling 


wines available for purchase. 
For more information, call 
Dean of Students Office, 848- 
3555. 


CAMPUS MINISTRY: Sun- 
day Eucharist in the Loyola 
Chapel - At 11 a.m. and 8 
p.m. Religious Society of 
Friends (QUAKERS): Worship 
11 a.m. -2 p.m., Belmore 
House. For more information, 
call 848-3588. 


Monday 30 


CONSERVATORY OF CINE- 
MATOGRAPHIC ART: 
Thérése Desqueyroux (Georges 
Franju, 1962) (French) with 
Emmanuelle Riva, Philippe 
Noiret, Edith Scob and Sami 
Frey at 8:30 p.m. in H-110, 
Hall Bldg. $2. SGW campus. 


LOYOLA FILM SERIES: 
Tabu (F.W. Murnau, 1929-31) 
at 7 p.m.; The Blue Angel 
(Joseph Von Sternberg, 1930) 
See EVENTS page Il 


NOTICES : 


UNIVERSITY WRITING 
TEST: The test will be held on 
Friday, May 29, 1987, 4 - 5:30 
p.m. on the SGW campus. 
Appointment cards are neces- 
sary and may be picked up May 
18 - 22 at Registrar’s Services: 
AD-211, Loyola campus or N- 
107, SGW campus. 

THE JEAN PICARD FOUN- 
DATION SCHOLARSHIP IN 
POLITICAL SCIENCE: The 
Political Science Department is 
offering 3 scholarships of 
$1000 each to students of the 
department. Application 
forms are available from the 
Department at 2140 Bishop. 
The application form, a tran- 
script and 2 letters of reference 
should be returned to the 
department no later than May 
Ist, 1987. 

DARKROOM: Available for 
developing and printing at the 
Art Workshop near Loyola 
campus. To inquire, phone 
848-3511. 

APPLIED SOCIAL SCI- 
ENCE STUDENTS ASSOCI- 
ATION: Executive elections on 
Thursday, April 2 at 1 p.m. in 
room 107, 2085 Bishop. All 
positions are open. For more 
information, call Karin-Ann at 
848-7445. 

CHIEF RETURNING OFFI- 
CER WANTED for the 
GRADUATE STUDENTS’ 
ASSOCIATION: Please apply 
to the Graduate Students’ 
Association, Annex T, 2030 
Mackay. Deadline for receipt 
of application is April 3, 1987, 
5 p.m. This is a remunerative 
position. 


HEALTH SERVICES: Any 
health concerns? Drop into 
Health Services. Nurses are 
always available for consulta- 
tion. Appointments with physi- 
cians and specialists can be 
arranged. SGW Campus - 2145 
Mackay; Tel. 848-3565. Loyola 
campus - 6935 Sherbrooke St. 
W.; Tel. 848-3575. Hours: 9 
a.m. - 12 noon and 1:30 - 5 
p.m., Monday - Friday. Closed 
daily 12 noon - 1:30 p.m., 
EXCEPT FOR EMERGEN- 
CIES. 

See NOTICES page Il 


UNCLASSIFIED 


COMPETENT POST-GRAD- 
UATE WITH SOCIAL SCI- 
ENCES BACKGROUND 
offers services as research and 
writing assistant to help with 
papers, articles, theses, presen- 
tations, etc. Call 487-3014. 
SMALL IMPORT-EXPORT 
COMPANY in the inceptional 
stage, looking for an individual 
who can read, write and speak 
Japanese. Call Wayne at 473- 
2238 or 473-2024. 
WORDPROCESSING: Term 
papers, theses, resumes. Com- 
puter on-line searching, biblio- 
graphic and _ information 
retrieval. Experienced. Near 
Loyola. Evenings and week- 
ends 484-2014. 

TAICHI, YOGA, KARATE, 
KENDO, SELF-DEFENSE, 
DANCERCISE, FITNESS, 
SHAPE’NTONE, GYMNAS- 
TICS. Student discounts. 
Metro Vendéme. Shidokan 
International 486-1818. 


